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waits for them outside, near the door, knowing that 
they would soon come to hunt for him to get back their 
thirty minae, now that he was no longer to have the 
wife. 

Soon they appear. Phormio is willing to take the girl 
immediately as a special favor. Demipho declares 
that, out of deference to popular opinion, he has decided 
to let her stay. Would Phormio please return the 
money? But Phormio says he has already spent it in 
paying some debts of long standing. They threaten 
him with the law. Phormio defies them. The discus- 
sion becomes more and more heated until Phormio 
is at length compelled to call Nausistrata. She comes 
out. Phormio tells her of Chremes's Lemnian affair. 
At the psychological moment", he also tells her about 
Phaedria's music girl and the thirty minae. And the 
fond mother says that the boy may keep his mistress 
and moreover sit in judgment on his reprobate father. 
Phormio, in return for his information, is invited to 
dinner. They all go in except Phormio, who goes to his 
house to summon Phaedria and (presumably) his music 
girl to the feast at home. 

If, now, we examine this analysis in detail, we shall 
find that every character, at least every more important 
one, after he has been once introduced, is never lost 
sight of. So we might follow the footsteps of Demipho 
or Geta, or Chremes, or Antipho, or Phaedria, and we 
should always find that every moment of his time is 
accounted for. We always know where each one is and 
what he is doing, so that, in reality, the scene of action 
is no longer the fronts of three houses, but the entire 
city. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, ERNEST Riedel. 

New Orleans. 
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-A Concordance to the Works of Horace. Compiled and 
Edited by Lane Cooper. Washington: The 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publication 
No. 202 (1916). Pp. x + 593. $7.00. 
Of the value of special lexicons, indices verborum, 
etc., I said something in The Classical Weekly 6. 101- 
103, 109-m, in a review of M. N. Wetmore, Index 
Verborum Vergilianus, and of H. Merguet, Lexicon zu 
Vergilius mit Angabe samtlicher Stellen. It was noted 
ther - that American scholars had been playing and 
were playing their part in the making of such special 
lexicons and indexes. I failed to mention that admi- 
rable work, An Illustrated Dictionary to Xenophon's 
Anabasis, by John Williams White and Morris H. 
Morgan (Boston, 1891). Reference may be made now 
also to Wetmore, Index Verborum Catullianus (The 
Classical Weekly 6.124); S. G. Harrod, Latin Terms 
of Endearment and of Family Relationship, A Lexico- 
graphical Study based on CIL VI (a Princeton Univer- 
sity dissertation, 1909); F. L. van Cleef, Index Anti- 
phonteus (1895), Maria F. Kellogg, Index in Xeno- 
phontis Memorabilia (1900); Mary Corwin Lane, 
Index to the Fragments of the Greek Elegiac and Iambic 



Poets, as Contained in the Hiller-Crusius Edition of 
Bergk's Anthologia Lyrica (1909). The last three 
works are Volumes V, XI, and XVIII of Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology. American scholars 
have also contributed to the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 
and to its forerunner, Archiv fur Lateinische Lexiko- 
graphie und Grammatik. In 1914, just before the 
outbreak of the European War, Part VII of Professor 
Lodge's Lexicon Plautinum appeared; this carries the 
work into Hercle. 

Important, too, in the lexicographical field are the 
articles of Professor E. H. Sturtevant, Studies in Greek 
Noun-Formation, in various volumes of Classical 
Philology. In the kindred field of semantics important 
work is being done in this country. We may note, e. g. 
W. Petersen, Greek Diminutives in — 10 > (Weimar, 1910), 
highly praised by Professor Sturtevant in The Classi- 
cal Weekly 4.197-198; E. W. Nichols, The Semantic 
Variability and Semantic Equivalents of — oso — and 
— lento — (a Yale University dissertation, 1914), also 
reviewed by Professor Sturtevant in The Classical 
Weekly 9.1 10; W. Petersen, The Origin of the Indo- 
European Nominal Stem-Suffixes, in American Journal 
of Philology 37.173-193, 255-281; E. W. Nichols, The 
Semantics of Latin Adjective Terminations, A. J. P. 
37.417-433, a discussion of Latin adjectives from the 
point of view of relation between stem and termination. 

One more preliminary remark before we discuss the 
particular book under review. The publications of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington have been, in the 
main, in the field of science. The Institution has, how- 
ever, given some aid to classical studies, in part by 
supplying money, through the Archaeological Institute 
of America, for the support of a Fellow at the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome, in part by publish- 
ing works within the classical field, such as Miss Van 
Deman's valuable book The Atrium Vestae (1909), and, 
now, Professor Cooper's book. 

In his Preface (v) Professor Cooper explains why he 
undertook the task involved in the making of this 
Concordance to Horace. 

First, it was my hope that a concordance of a Latin 
poet, emanating from a teacher of English, might tend 
to strengthen the bonds of sympathy between devotees 
of the ancient classics and students of modern literature ; 
for unless such bonds are constantly renewed, the study 
of modern literature, at least, is prone to become one- 
sided or unduly sentimental, or to go entirely astray. 

Of Professor Cooper's interest in the Classics, and of 
his feeling, none too common among teachers of English 
literature, that the study of English and of English 
literature is but a poor and maimed thing, if that study 
is pursued in disregard of the Classics, readers of The 
Classical Weekly have more than once had evidence: 
see 6.73-74, 7-4° ( a review, by Professor J. R. Wheeler, 
of Professor Cooper's Aristotle on the Art of Poetry), 
and 8.178-182, The Teaching of English and the Study 
of the Classics, reprinted, as a separate pamphlet, by 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States. 
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As his second reason for undertaking this work, 
Professor Cooper states (v) that he 

had found that no existing index of Horace was alto- 
gether adequate to the needs of modern scholarship — 
for example, in an attempt to determine the influence of 
this author upon the thought and language of the 
English poets. . . . 

According to Professor Cooper, the best available 
index to Horace, when he began his Concordance, was 
that contained in Zangemeister's edition of Bentley's 
Horace (Berlin, 1869). 

. . . Yet its general value is impaired by the inevita- 
ble subordination of traditional readings to the less 
happy among Bentley's conjectures; moreover, the 
work containing it is out of print. But even were the 
index obtainable, the inferior typography would justify 
supplanting it with a well-printed concordance which 
should take account of Horatian textual criticism since 
the year 1869. 

The Preface contains also a valuable account of the 
methods of work used in the preparation of this Con- 
cordance. As Professor Cooper remarks (vii), 

As for the method of compilation, a full account of it 
would serve to transmit some part of the acquired 
experience, whereas usually this kind of knowledge dies 
with the individual who gains it. A short explanation 
may assist the next compiler of a similar work, and in 
addition will throw light on the nature and use of the 
volume. 

Those who are interested here may obtain from Pro- 
fessor Cooper a copy of a circular dealing in detail with 
the way the work was done. 

As the basis of his work Professor Cooper used the 
Teubner text of Horace, the editio minor, by Vollmer 
(Leipzig, 1910). He took account of every reading 
offered by Vollmer, whether important or not, both in 
the edition minor and in the editio maior (1912). He 
included also (vii-viii) 

a few others included by E. C. Wickham in the well- 
known edition published at Oxford (Odes, Carmen 
Saeculare, and Epodes, 1904; Satires, Epistles, and Ars 
Poetica, 1903). These variants have been compared 
with the readings in the edition of Keller and Holder 
mentioned above < Leipzig, Volume I 2 , 1899; Volume 2, 
l869>, and the. testimonia listed by Vollmer have been 
verified where the sources were accessible to me. In 
the Concordance, quotations illustrative of variant 
readings and conjectures are generally longer than the 
other quotations. . . . variations in the order of 
words within the line have been indicated, but not 
variations in the order of lines. 

The Concordance itself consists of 593 pages, 10 x 6J4 
inches, beautifully printed (the printing runs clear 
across the page). The order of the entries is absolutely 
alphabetical. Inflectional and conjugational forms, 
such as carmen, carmina, carmine, carminibus, etc., 
face, facere, facerem, faceres, faceret, faciam, faciamus, 
etc., are given separately, in the strictly alphabetical 
order. Examples of carmina, nominative, are sepa- 
rated from those of carmina, accusative; so are those of 
faciam, subjunctive, from those of faciam, indicative. 



This was done, says Professor Cooper (v-vi), "to sup- 
plement the indexes with an apparatus whereby the 
presence or absence of any given form in Horace may be 
instantly detected". 

For some words (a, ab, ac, ad, an, at, atque, aut, cum, 
cur, de, dum, e, est, et, ex, haec, hie, hoc, hunc, ille, 
in, inter, iam, nam, ne, -ne, nee, neque, nisi, non, o, per, 
post, quae, quam, -que, qui, quid, quis, quo, quod, se, 
sed, seu, si, sic, sine, sive, sub, sunt, tam, tamen, tu, ut, 
-ve, vel) only references are given; the text is not pre- 
sented. For all other words and word-forms the text is 
given, and fully enough to illustrate the use of the word. 
In a great percentage of the instances the metrical line 
sufficed to give this result. To insure accuracy, an 
interesting plan had been worked out by Professor 
Cooper. His 14 assistants, named on page ix, did not 
copy out themselves a single line or part of a line of the 
text of Horace; they cut out of copies of Vollmer's 
text in every case the line in which the word or the 
word-form stood, and pasted this line on a separate slip 
with indication, in the upper left hand corner of the 
slip, of the word or word-form with which the slip 
dealt, and with the exact reference in the lower right- 
hand corner. The slips were then sent to Professor 
Cooper. Except in so far as Professor Cooper added 
words to improve the context, as a means of exhibiting 
better the use of the word, "this Concordance is the 
printer's transcript of the basic text". In this way the 
effect of the personal equation was reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

The several words and forms of words are printed in 
black faced type; the text quoted is in Roman; the 
name of the poem, abbreviated (Carm., Epist., etc.) 
appears in italics; the references are given in Arabic 
numerals, with periods between the parts (e. g. 17.24, or 
1 .9.22) ; where words are omitted, as not necessary to 
understanding, the omission is indicated by three dots; 
if the quotation includes more than one verse of the 
text, the end of a line is clearly indicated, by a familiar 
device, the perpendicular bar. Each new item begins 
on a new line; thanks to the fine size of the page, 
commonly one line suffices for an item. As a result, 
the book is attractive in appearance, and easy to use. 

Of the extraordinary value of such a work, thus done, 
there is no need to speak further. A comparison of the 
very first page with any preceding index verborum to 
Horace will show the vast superiority of the work of 
Professor Cooper. To him all classical scholars in 
general, all lovers of Horace in particular, are deaply 
indebted. Nor should the debt they owe to the 
Carnegie Institution for making this publication possi- 
ble be forgotten. c. k. 
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